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stood in their entirety. Perhaps an attempt to combine them in a single 
statement would be useful to the student. The chapter on the emotions 
is rather disappointing from both functional and structural points of 
view. The chapter on reasoning is rather more logical and rationalistic 
than one might expect from an experimental psychologist. These are 
minor defects along with the general excellence of the work. It is a scien- 
tific text, pedagogically well arranged and presented. On the whole, as a 
first book in psychology, it is admirable both in design and in execution. 

Melbourne S. Bead. 
Colgate University. 

The Moral Life. W. E. Sorley. Cambridge: University Press. 1911. 

Pp. 147. 

Since this handbook on " The Moral Life and Moral Worth " is written 
for the general reader rather than the philosophical student, it is not un- 
fair to discuss the work from the standpoint of the amateur ethicist. 
And such a person will be apt to feel vaguely dissatisfied with the rigid 
distinction made between the historical treatment of the moral life and 
that from the view-point of validity, or judgment of worth. The author 
announces at the beginning his intention to treat the subject exclusively 
from the latter point of view. Then follow chapters devoted to an ortho- 
dox presentation of the five official Greek virtues, with a slight concession 
to modern ways in the shape of an inclusion of Industry, Thrift, and 
Prudence, and a short discussion of Freedom and Equality. But is this 
traditional outline, this static and coldly harmonious judgment of moral 
worth, the most profitable and fruitful way of viewing the subject? 
People are so incurably dynamic in their philosophy to-day that they can 
not find in this cross-section of the perfect character, this instantaneous 
photograph of the perfectly developed moral man, an adequate basis for 
judgment. 

The moral life is a process of the moralization of life and it can be 
judged only as a process. It can not be stated in terms of "qualities" 
that we " possess," but rather as a life that emerges and grows out of our 
reactions to successive crises, which we meet out of our store of instinctive 
tendencies and traditional ideas, and the peculiar individual trend of our 
reactions. Out of the jostlings and rubbings and settlings-down of these 
reactions and habits there slowly emerges the moral life. And in our 
judgment of this product lies the true moral worth. 

The study of a process of the forms of control and influence over hu- 
man behavior, and of the lines of reaction, is the only kind of "moral 
philosophy " that will prove very satisfactory to-day. Such a book is that 
of Professors Dewey and Tufts; in their work, the moral life smacks of 
reality; its nature is intelligible because its development is intelligible. 
By the side of it Professor Sorley seems to present a mass of cold abstrac- 
tions. Some general readers may feel the fine, healthy glow of the traveler 
in high and rarified altitudes of philosophic thought, but the radically 
minded will be apt to feel that they have asked for bread and have been 
given a stone. B. S. Bourne. 

Columbia College. 



